SIR    PHILIP    SIDNEY
Sometimes the poetry achieves the magic of sheer incanta-
tion ("A rosy garland and a weary head "); memorable
lines abound (" A kind of grace it is to slay with speed." . . .
" And love doth hold my hand, and makes me write "}; and
occasionally, it must be owned, it descends to conceits as
false as any from that exuberant and conceitful age (" Her
flesh his food, her skin his armour brave"). The ever-
continuing struggle in the frustrated lover between the
desires of the flesh and the final emancipation of the spirit
runs like a leit-motiv throughout the sequence. But the
emancipation is prevented by the abrupt conclusion (at
Sonnet 108) in a night of " most rude despair." We may
assume that more was intended: this is clear both from the
unsatisfactory nature of the termination of the sequence
and from the fact that two songs and sonnets closely bearing
on the theme were printed, with some occasional verses, in
the folio edition. Perhaps no more was written after Sid-
ney's own marriage, in 1583, with Frances Walsingham.
However that may have been, these two sonnets make it
sufficiently clear that the sequence should have ended, not
in despair, but in deliverance.
" Thou blind mans marke, thoufooles selfe chosen snare,
Fond fancies scum, and dregs of scattered thought.
Bond of all evils, cradle ofcauselesse care,
Thou web of will, whose end is never wrought.
" Desire^ desire I have too dearely bought,
With prise of mangled mind thy worMssse ware.
Too long, too long asleepe thou hast me broughty
Who should my mind to higher things prepare.
" But yet in vaine thou hast my mine sought,
In vaine thou madest me to vaine things aspire.
In vain thou kindlest all thy smokiefire.
" For vertue hath this better lesson taught,
Within my selfe to seeke my onelie hire:
Desiring nought but how to kill desire"
And:
" Leave me 0 Love, which reachest but to dust,
And thou my mind aspire to higher things:
Grow rich in that which never taheth rust;
What ever fades, but fading pleasure brings.
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